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CHAT there is a. faſhion 
in morals, as well as in 
WF drefs;. phraſe, or furniture, 
a very little knowlege of 

the world 3. to convince us. 
Ir, in the age of chivalry, nothing 
could be a more gallant part, than 
to protect „ — of 
their virtue, to hazard life, in op- 
poſing any attempt upon their cha- 
ſtity; the notion of gallantry is, now, 
y altered, is, at preſent, quite 

the reverſe. The man of mode, in 
our age, is he, whom the poor da- 
moiſelles have moſt to dread, who is 
buſied, not in removing, but in con- 
triving their diſtreſs. His chief en- 

deavour is, 

That youth ſeduc d from friends and fame, 
May give up age to want and ſhame... Prior. 
A 2 I am 


of thoſe, of whom they ſeem to be 


9 1 n r 
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De 

I am thoroughly ſenſible; what 
may be apprehended by.an oppoſition 
to a practice, which has ſo many to 
countenance it; what ridicule it will 


meet with from ſome, and how ſe⸗ 


vere a cenſure from others. 


Ix is with our writings, as with 
our manners; they will be the diſlike 


the reproach. Whether we are 
deſirous to act, or to inculcate a right 
part, we may expect to feel their re- 
ſentment, who regard themſelves as, 
in general, condemned, by whatever 
expreſſes our ſentiments that their 
conduct ought, in 199 inſtance, to 
be avoided. | 

Bor Malice and Whouy muſt diſ- 
courage none, who will conſult truth 
and duty, If our concern for theſe 
doth us the greateſt honour, and ſe- 
cures us the noble reward, we may 
well believe, that there are Ai feulics 
to which it will ſubject us, and ſuch 


diſficulties we _ well bear. 


Trury 


C 

Tux who by their practice have 
not N FIT eir judgment, and 
are not determined againſt ſee- 
ing what is wrong, by — habi- 
_ to it, will, perhaps, End in 
what is here offered enough to ſatiſ- 
fy them, that ſoft terms are, too fre- 
quently, applied, where the harſheſt 
are deſerved; that what is often 
treated as matter of jeſt and laughter, 
has every circumſtance attending it, 
which ought to place it among the 
blackeſt crimes : And if I may hope, - 
that the publication of this piece will 
produce ſo good an effect; I ſhall 
have no mean ſupport, whatever ral- 
lery I may encounter from any the 
moſt ingenious gentlemen, that have 

come out of the ſchool of Mrs ----- 
Ir may be no improper intra- 
duction to the contents of the fol- 
lowing ſheets to make this remark, 
That there cannot be a more power- 


ful diſſuaſive from lewdneſs, than 
what 


[vl] 
what may be deduced from the beſt 
atteſted facts. 

The hiftory of Lende would, 1 
am perſuaded, be found as tragical, 
as any that hath ever employed the 
pens of the learned. What miſery 
would it deſcribe, derived from this 
vicetoicidividwuuk;w families,toneigh- 
bourhoods, to nations | and from 
how many ages backwards would its 
account of this miſery begin! * ?! 


For woman, long ere Helen's fatal charms, 
Deftrudi ve Woman. ö ' ſet the world i in arms. 


Fran. 


What ſcenes would it exhibit of inhu- 
manity, of the moſt bene, trea- 
ehery and cruelty ' 

How many of one ſex would it re- 
preſent, deprived of all the'comforts 
of life; loſing their ſenſes with their 
virtue; driven by their perjured cor- 
ru upters into the deepeſt melancholy, 

* Fuitante Helenam mulier teterrima belli 
Cauſa: Hor. 
3 | or 
T 


[ vii 
or the wildeſt frenzy; the murther- 
ers of themſelves, or of their offpring, 
or of both 


 Waar aumbersof 977 arber would 


it recount, paying dear for their un- 
bridled luſt; ſtabbed or A by 
the women they they had ded; or 
made victims to the LR of 
the injured relations of thaſe unhap- 

py perſons ; or falling by the Swords 
95 rival lover! 

War a detail — it gire 22 
bitter revenge, handed down from 
father to ſan, and not ending but an 
che utter ruin of families of of 
deceiver, ot the deceived! | 

War multitudes A 5 cov 
merate, whom if violence P 
— ee Fo 
neſs, deſtroyed; their bodies, rotten 
at an _ On py 
their full ſtrength, as.offenfave before 
death, as they could be after it] : 

1 conſiderable a part of our 
ſpecies would it preſent to us, born 

with 


[vil] 

With a weak or diſtempered frame, 
wretched from their entrance into 
the world, until their 1 5 out of 


7; and this, wholly, the looſe 
their parents had given to their libi- 
dinous deſires! 
_ In a word, what 9551 proof 
would it afford, that we cannot, by 
any wrong conduf2, render our condi- 
tion in this i more miſcrable, 
than by our lewdneſs! = 

One thing I cannot - but add, in 
juftice to ſome of our nation in high- 
eft life; and in charity to the many 
in lower, who guide Bi Res not 

reaſon, but by example; by their 
ae who 05 not = my ſet the 
moſt commendable; that, at preſent, 
better huſbands, ſtricter obſervers of 
conjugal fidelity, cannot be found 
throughout the kingdom, than may 


be foacs among thoſe, who 2 the 
chief poſts in it. 


AN 


A N 8 W E R 


TO THE 
QUESTION, 


Where are your Arguments, againſt, 
what you call, Lewdneſs, if you 
Snake no uſe of the BIBL E? 


— .. * 


* 


4 me in doubt, Whether yau 
| don't deſire to know, where I 
Po find diſſuaſives of any weight from 
Adultery, as. well as Fornication, if I 
would not apply to. the Bible for them ? 
| B - : And 
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And ſince it is thus uncertain, Whether 
you don't expect to hear by what argu- 
ments, independentiy of any which the 
Scripture furniſhes, I would diſſuade from 
Adultery ; fince, likewiſe, the full con- 
viction that Adultery is a crime, muſt, if 
you are as ready to be governed by con- 
viction as you profeſs yourſelf, put you on 
your guard againſt whatever can lead to ft, 
as I think, and ſhall hereafter endeavour to 

prove, that Fornication does; you ſhall, 
FixsT, Have what occurs to me, under 
the reſtrictions you propoſe, againſt Adul- 
wein 
Tar happineſs that mutual affection 
gives to a married ſtate, is the greateſt we 
can find in it, and, perhaps, is ſhort of 
none that we Hal to expect, upon earth, 
from any thing without us. Aqultery, 
therefore, as it is neceſſarily inconſiſtent L 
with ſach affection, muſt be confldered as 
excluding from matrimony the moſt ra- 
tional inducement to contract it as de- 
riving it of what alone can prevent its be- 

ing burthenſom, and relieve its cares. 
Nox is this crime only to be charg d with 


leſſening the happineſs of the married pair, 


but 


[ 3] 

but with occaſioning, frequently, the ſe- 
vereſt diſtreſs to the innocent party. What 
uneaſineſs enſues, when loye is requited 
with indifference, is clearly ſeen; in the ef- 
fects of jealouſy ; than which paſſion none 
more violently tranſports us none carries 
us to more daring and deſperate attempts. 
And if the bare ſiiſbician, that qur tender- 
neſs has met with an unſuitable return, can 
thus affect us, it is obvious What is likely 
to follow upon the certainty thereof; that 
all true enjoyment. of ourſelves will be at 
an end that the wound we have received 
will admit of no cure that death will ap- 
pear more deſirable than the miſerable re- 
mainder of ſuch a life. 

Wnenx the injuſtice done is not thus re- 
ſented where / indifference can be repaid 
with indifference ; yet how deplorable may 
be the event how many may be, in all 
probability, the bad conſequences ? 

Your falſehood may be thought to war- 

rant a reciprocal falſehood, and all will agree, 
that it is ſome excuſe for it. Should this 
enſue, how wretched muſt be the educa- 
tion of the children of ſuch parents! or 
oat Care could be taken of their educa- 
| B 2 tion, 


[4] 
tion, that would not be defeated by ſuch 
examples? In what diſorder muſt a family 
be, under ſuch heads of it? What regard 
could: ſuch perſons have to each other's 
peace, or credit, or ' intereſt, or ſafety? 
Suppoſe a ſenſe of duty operating ſo far on 
the injured ſide, as to prevent a return of 
the wrong done, in the way in which it 


was done; yet is it very much to be feared, 


that all reſentment would not be ſo calmed, 


all chagrin for ſuch baſe treatment would 


not be ſo diſſipated, as that your quiet 
would be entirely conſulted, and no ſhare 


left you of the uneaſineſs you occaſion. 


In which caſe, the ſatisfaction you could 
not have at home, you would be tempted 
to ſeek abroad, in the company of thoſe 
who are as bad as yourſelf, to your fami- 
ly's and your own utter undoing. 

SoME few tempers, I grant, there are, 
proof againſt the worſt uſage: Were the 
perſon you wrong of ſuch a temper, by 
how much it would leſſen the bad effects 
of your crime, ſo much it would heighten 


the baſeneſs of it. How ſhocking muſt it 


be to have you falſe to one who deſerves ſo 


well from you - ho has your quiet thus 


at 


[5] 
at heart — who, by all the 4exativn ſhe 
feels from your conduct, cannot be indubed 

to give you any? , | 

Tarss are conſiderations which 3 
affect both ſexes; in others 3 

applicable to each. 'n 
' ADULTERY may be 1 as highly 
criminal in the man, not only on the aboye- 
mentioned accounts, but alſo as it is, gene- 
rally, attended, either with the waſte of 
what ſhould be a proviſion for his children, 
or with an unſuitable maintenance of them; - 
with ſuch a maintenance of them, as ſuits 
not his buſineſs or eſtate, and as, perhaps, 
is ſo ſcanty, that it tempts them to the 
mean or diſhoneſt actions, which they 
would otherwiſe have abhorred. That 
the unlawful object of our affections may 
have whatever her extravagance can prompt 
her to aſk, we often neither regard our own 
Future ſupport, . nor the preſent one of thoſe 
who deſerve the beſt from us, and are 
wholly dependent upon us: We begin with 
denying them the conveniences of life, and 
both they and ourſelves come, at length, to 
want its neceſſaries, or, at leaſt, to pro- 
cure 


6 

eute them by fuch means as are malt dif 
guſting to ingenudus minds. [ao 

Ser, further, how crinkinal heutery.c an 
the man's ſide muſt be thought, from the 
privileges it ſo groſly abuſes. She who en» 
ters into the married ſtate with you, puts 
you into the immediate poſſeſſion of her 
fortune and her liberty; ſhe has, from that 
moment, little or nothing ſhe can call her 
on; you remove her, ta what diſtance 
you pleaſe, from all her friends. and rela- 
tions ; you fix her abode, and you thence 
may be Nid to ehuſe her company : What 
Hare of the conveniencies of Hife ſhe [ſhall 
enjoy, you direct: Mortify her ever ſo 
much in theſe inſtances, the has no veſort; 
tot who will be diſpoſed to receive her, 
none muſt do it; her very neareſt rela- 
tion is not allowed to ſhelter her from your 
tyranny: Your worſt humeurs ſhe muſt 
beat, and is, even by faw, ſubjected ito a2 
treatment from you, which, a man of 'any 
generoſity is unwilling to think legal, 
What then muſt he be accounted, who is 
falſe to the petſon that ſubmits'herſef to 
ſuch ſevere reftraints for his fake? How 
ee muſt be his guilt who wrongs, 


in 


/ p 
(7) 

in the moſt affecting manner , her, that, 
upon confidence of his fidelity, puts into 
his power every degree of happineſs ſhe 

has to expoct in this lie, Spee * 
innocence can give her? | 
AGAIN, the man claiming er & 
far ſuperior to the waman's--a Reaſon ſo 
much ſtronger, as to entitle him to her ſab\ 
jection and obedience, and ſhe allowing his 
claim; by his ſenſe of things her's will, pro« 
bably, be directed: And as his actions are 
the ſureſt proof of that /onſe, it is natural 
to think that ſhe ſhould have no ſmall in- 
ducement to imitate them. Let the / 
band, therefore, judge himſelf under no 
reſtraint from that relation - not confined 
by it to the perſor to whom he bears it; is 
not this to teach her equally looſe notions 
of her duty? Does it not put her under the 
ſtrongeft temptatigns to give her incling- 
tions their ſcope ? Yow'll find, perhaps, 
3 
* In uxorem 2 genus injuriz, habere 


pellicem. Sen. Ep. 9 
+ One of the mA has obſerved, “ That as a 


e prince, when a lover of muſic, makes many muſi- 


«© cians—when a lover of learning, makes many learn- 
« ed men, &c. ſo if the huſband give a looſe to his 


6% vo- 


31 
very weighty reaſons for the of 
your ſpouſe, which hold not for your 's. 
But may not ſhe, in her turn, plead, That 
the contract was mutual *.— That her pro- 
miſe went no farther than your's— That 
ſhe only promiſed fidelity, becauſe ſhe had 
it, at the ſame time, promiſed to her, and 
depended upon the punctual performance 
of that promiſe—That if you would have 
her to weigh inconveniencies, your ſuperior 
underſtanding ſhould firſt ſhew itſelf re- 
garding chem; you-ſhould not expect that 
ſhe ſhould have more governable inclina- 
tions than yourſelf, when your claim to an 
authority over her is founded upon the very 
ſuppoſition, that ſne is a weak creature, 
far leſs able than you are to reaſon and act 


% yoluptuous deſires, he will induce his wife to do the 
« ſame by hers; if he will be a good and worthy may, 
« he will make her a modeſt and orderly woman.” 
And afterwards he ſays, To reftrain a wife from 
e thoſe pleaſures, which we ourſelves take, is like re- 
« quiring her to oppoſe the enemy, to whom we have 
« ſubmitted.” Plut. præc. conj. 

 ® Scis improbum efle, qui ab uxore — exi- 
git, ipſe alienarum corruptor uxorum. Scis ut illi 


nil cum adultero, ſic nihil tibi eſſe debere cum pel- 
| lice. Sen. Ep. 94 


2 JS gebt. 


91 


rightly, I don't affirm that ſuch excuſes 


are juſtifiable, but they, ſurely, are plau- 
ble: A woman may be deceived by them; 
and they occur to every woman who warits 
them. And where I ought to be the pattern 

here I have large privileges allowed me 
for being a fit one—where my failure is 
fo ſtrong a temptation to a like in her 
where there would have been no failure 
but on account of mine, I cannot but be in 
a great meaſure chargeable with whatever 
miſchief ariſes from the imitation of my 
example *. 

How Adultery is to be regarded on the 
woman's part will be evident, if we conſi- 
der, Firſt, what infamy accrues hence 
to the huſband. Howſoever unreaſon- 
able it may be, that the faults of any ſhould 
fix diſgrace even upon thoſe who deteſt 
them—who, as the moſt injured by them, 
muſt be the moſt grieved for, and the moſt 
folicitous to prevent them; yet we are all 


* Tudex Adulterii ante oculos habere debet, & in- 
quirere, an maritus pudice vivens, mulieri quoque bo- 
nos mores colendi auctor fuerit. PER: S1IQUUM enim 
videtur eſſe, ut pudicitiam vir ab uxore exigat, quam 
ipſe non exhibeat, Digeſt, L. xlviii. Tit. 5. 


5 ſenſible, 


10 | 
ſenſible, that it happens thus ih the preſent 
caſe. Since, therefore, the wife is, by 
all the ties of honour and conſcience, ob- 
liged to have the huſband's credit entirely 
at heart - ſince ſhe ought, more than any 
other, to conſult it; her blame muſt be ex- 
tremely great for leſſening it for bringing 
him into deriſion and contempt. But this 
is the ſmalleſt part of the accuſation. 
For, ſecondly, ſuppoſing the woman's Adul- 
tery ſuſpected, as the huſband cannot tell 
which of his reputed children juſtly call 
him their parent, his doubts may extend 
to them all, and he be thereby induced 
alike to diſregard them all—to waſte his 
eſtate, and deprive even thoſe, who are 
really his, both of that education and pro- 
viſion for their future ſubſiſtence, which he 
would otherwiſe have been moſt careful to 
afford them. ' When, thirdly, the wo- 
man's Adultery is unſuſpected; ſometimes, 
the children lawfully begotten are very 
meanly provided for ; while they, who 
were unlawfully ſo, ſhare thoſe poſſeſſions, 
which would have been a moſt comfortable 
maintenance, had the whole of them de- 
ſcended to the juſt claimants—ſometimes, 


the 


© 


ES 

the very expence of educating an adulterous 
brood incapacitates us for making any pro- 
viſion for our own offspring - ſometimes, 
the ſon or daughter of another ſo far en- 
gages the reputed parent's affection, that 
he beſtows a liberal education on him or 
her, while his real children are utterly ne- 
glected, and left to thoſe ſad ſhifts, to which 
perſons ſo neglected may be thought likely 
to recur — ſometimes, a large eſtate paſſes 
from the true heir, and he is left entirely 
deſtitute. In all theſe caſes, the moſt ſhock- 
ing injuſtice is committed, injuſtice, the 
dreadful effects of which none can fore- 
ſee. 

H1THERTo we have been confined to the 
family of the guilty ; let us now go out of 
it, and obſerve how much the public is 
hurt by an adulterous intercourſe. At- 
tend to the compact of which it is a breach, 
and you muſt think, that if it bind not, 
none whatſoever is likely to keep its hold 
upon us. For, what can engage our ſtrict 
regard to a compatt—what can be con- 
ccived molt likely to prevent the breach of 
it? This, I ſhould apprehend, would be a 
concurrence of the following particulars— 

C 2 Its 


124 | 
Its being the free and unconſtrained act of 
cach party—its being entered into at a time 
of life, when its obligation may be fully 
underſtood, and duly confidered—the deli. 
beration with which it is made—the ſo- 
lemnity obſerved in making it—the hurt 
accruing from the violation of it—the ad- 
vantages received from its being duly ob- 
ſerved. All theſe particulars no-where 
more remarkably concur than in the mar- 
riage- agreement. It is, at leaſt with 
us of this nation, very unuſual for parents 
to marry a child contrary to his or her 
inclination the marriage contract is, 
among us, ſeldom made itil both ſides are 
of an age to underſtand and conſider its 
force it is, for the moſt part, made upon 
mature conſideration, and not til after the 
frequent intercourſe of the contracting par- 
ties —all the awe that the rites of religion 
can give on any occaſion, is excited by 
the form with which matrimony is ſo- 
lemnized—a diſregard to the fidelity then 
promiſed may be ruinous to our health, 
and will, very probably, be greatly pre- 
judicial to our peace, to our credit, to our 
fortune, to our poſterity—nothing can con- 
tribute 


Dee! 

tribute more to heighten the reliſh of pro- 
ſperity, or ſapport our ſpirits under adver- 
fity ; nothing can contribute more to the 
eaſe and ſatisfaction of life, to the attainment 
of many conveniencies, and to the full en- 
joyment of them when attained, than the 
ſtricteſt regard of the married pair to their 
reſpective ſtipulations. | 

Ir, then, the marriage contract has eve- 
ry thing in it, that ought to make it in- 
violable ; all the inſtances of the violation 
thereof are, certainly, ſo many encourage- 
ments to the breach of other contracts, and, 
conſequently, have a direct tendency to de- 
ſtroy all that truſt and confidence in each 
other, by which ſociety is upheld . 

AGAIN, as marriage is the ſeminary of 


If the moſt expreſs and ſolemn contracts, upon 
which perſons, when they marry, do ſo far depend, 
as, in confidence of their being rel:g:oufly obſerved, to 
alter quite their condition, begin a new thread of life, 
and riſque all their fortune and happineſs : 1 ſay, if ſuch 
ſacred compacts as theſe are allowed to be broken, there 
is an end of all faith; the obligation of Oaths (not 
more binding than marriage vows) ceaſes z no juſtice 
can be adminiſtred ; and then what a direful influence 
muſt this have upon the affairs of mankind, &c. Re- 
ligion of Nat: delin. p. 158. | | 

| the 
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the commonwealth , whatever difinclines 
us to enter into that ſtate, muſt be highly 
to the detriment of the public; for hereby 
a people will be conſiderably leſſened in its 
numbers, and, of conſequence, leſs flouriſh- 
ing and ſecure. But where the violation of 
the marriage bed loſes its criminal appear- 
ance, a ſingle life is ſure to be the choice 
of many, who would not otherwiſe have 
thought of it. They who can command 
themſelves will not care to take a partner, 
for whoſe: fidelity they have ſo little chance, 
as the prevailing corruption gives them: 
and they whoſe deſires are more refractory, 
when they find theigratification of them ſo 
eaſy in an unlawful way, will not expoſe 
themſelves to the inconveniencies they eve- 
ry-where ſee attending it in a lawful, 

'Tavs, while conjugal chaſtity was ſtrict- 
ly obſerved among the Romans, they want- 
ed no encouragement to wedlock, but the 
ſatisfaction which that ſtate afforded; where- 
as, when Adultery was frequent among 


+ Prima Societas in ipſo conjugio eſt : proxima in 
liberis : de inde una domus, communia omnia. Id 
autem eft principium urbis, & quaſi ſeminarium rei- 


publicz, Tull. de Off. J. i. 
them, 


[ 15 ] 
them; the diſinclination to matrimony be 
came ſo general as to require the aid of 
laws to remedy it * ;. nor was it thought 
ſufficient to enact 1 ack as gave extraordi- 


nary privileges to the married F,, without 
inflicting, at the ſame time, penalties upon 
all men who continued in a ſingle, ſtate T. 

Bur were not Adultery highly prejudicial 
to a n. by ang it much leſs po- 


. 0 90 n 76 ay alu % Tels oF a 
Bapsroþa Te enlliue ireTd%t, et- Tv ve yaus net 
Tus trader, AA S Dio. Hif. Rom. L. Liv. 

Sub, Octaviano Cæſare ſuffecti Conſules Papius & 
Poppzus legem tulerunt, quæ a nominibus eorum ap- 
pellatur Papia & Poppæa, continens Parentum præmia 
pro ſuſcipiendis liberis. Iſid. L. v. Or. c. 15. 

+ All magiſtrates were to take precedence agcording 

to their number of children ; or a married man before 
a batchelor. In elections thoſe candidates were to be 
preferred who had the moſt numerous offspring. Any 
perſon might ſtand ſooner than ordinary for an office, 
if he had as many children, as he wanted years to be 
capable of bearing ſuch an office. Whoever in the ci- 
ty had three children, in the other parts of Italy four, 
and in the provinces five, or, as ſome ſay, ſeven, ſhould 
be excuſed from all troubleſom offices in the place 
where he lived. 

t The chief of theſe penalties was— That unmar- 
ried perſons ſhould be incapable of receiving any legacy 
or inheritance by will, unleſs from their near rela- 
tions. Ken. Rom. Antiq. 


pulous, 


[16 J 
pulous, and, of courſe, in a much worſe 
condition to defend itſelf, than it would, 
otherwiſe, have been; could we, I ſay, ſup- 
poſe ſuch miſchief not to be the reſult of 
Adultery, yet will it appear greatly detri- 
mental to the proſperity of any kingdom, 
from the domeſtic diſorders which 1 have 
already taken notice of as occaſioned by it. 
A nation is but a large number of families, 
and therefore its condition muſt be as theirs 
is: the miſconduct and irregularities in the 
latter, have a neceſſary influence on the 
welfare of the former. Bad ceconomy— 
Servants tempted to give a looſe to their 
| worſt deſires, fram obſerving the ſame thing 
done by their ſuperiors, by thoſe who ſhould 
beſt know whether it is right or wrong, and 
how far it is ſo—Children either without 
any education, or with ſuch as tends but to 
increaſe their natural depravity, or with ex- 
amples before them, that muſt defeat the 
effects of the beſt inſtruction they can re- 
ceive ; theſe inconveniencies can no more 
ſpread themſelves in the leſſer bodies that 
compoſe a nation, and the nation itſelf re- 
main unhurt ; than the foot or hand can be 
in a gangreened ſtate, and the and 


[ #7 1 
head long continue in a ſound ſtate. And 
theſe are, undeniably, the inconveniencies 
that commonly attend an adulterous inter- 
courſe; it is, often, attended with all of 
them, and, perhaps, ever with more or 
fewer of them. 

Non ſhould you flatter yourſelf, as hav- 
ing, by your diſcretion, by your exact cau- 
tion, ayoided moſt of the bad effects with 
which Adultery is chargeable, and thereby 
rendered it, at worſt, a very yenial crime. 
That prudence, which taught you how 
wary you ſhould be in thus gratifying your 
inclinations, muſt have ſufficed for your . 
fulleſt information how wholly you ſhould 
have forborn it; and if you are fo far 
leſs guilty, as you cannot be charged with 
the ſeveral bad conſequences that uſually 
attend the liberties you have taken; in an- 
other reſpe& your guilt is highly aggravat- 
ed; endued with ſuch ſuperior prudence, 
Nu were better able than others to reſiſt all 
ſort of temptation to thoſe liberties; You 
' muſt have clearly perceived that your moſt 
cautious meaſures would not be unſuſpected, 
and that they could induce few or none to 
imitate you in your crime, who were likely 

to 
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to imitate you in your caution; Tou very 
well knew, that when we give the' tein to 
our luſt, we cannot check it when we 
pleaſe ; and that it is here as it is in other 
wrong actions, we cannot fix how far our 
guilt ſhall extend; ſo that if no great mif- 
chief proceeded from the part you acted, 

you ſhould chiefly regard it as your uncom- 
mon good fortune; Nu could not but 
know, that our judgment of any action is 
to be form'd upon its ordinary effects; and 
that, if theſe are hurtful, we ought to for- 
bear it, howſoever qualified we may think 
ourſelves to prevent them: In a word, 
Vu could not but know that your action 
was injurious, . was an injury which- you 
ſhould, in the higheſt. manner, reſent, if 
done to yourſelf; and when ſuch wrong 
has been done, you, ſurely, can think it 
very little alleviated by having been manag- 
ed with an extraordinary ſecrecy, and with 


fewer inconveniences than what generally 


attend it. | 
Tur I may not be wanting in any en- 
deavour towards your ſeeing Adultery in the 
light in which I could wiſh that it might 
— to you; 1 * to what has been 
already 


0 


AY 
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already obſerved, add the ſentiments con- 
cerning it of - ſome of thoſe perſons, who, 
having only natural reaſon to guide them, | 
claim our ſpecial regard for their eminent 

nowledge and wiſdom ; and, likewiſe, what 
ſenſe of it has been entertaiied by the law- 
givers — by them who no farther conſidered 
it than as affecting the good of ſociety. | 

; Tur Maſter of a family ſhould, if Py- 
thagoras r may be heard, by his wiſe Won 
ment of it, ſhew how fit he is for the diſ- 
charge of 2 any. « other truſt —The Huſband 
ſhould be particularly careful to remain 
conſtant to his wife; he ſhould not know 
any other woman; he ſhould not by a ne- 


gle& of his wife, or by any had conduct, 


be the cauſe of her bringing him a ſpuri- 


ous iſſue. A Woman is to love her huſ- 
band, more than her parents; if ſhe is 
falſe to him, ſhe is not to think, that any 
prayer ſhe can offer, will be acceptable to 
heaven *. | 
Py PLaTo 
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PLaTo conſiders Laws regulating Mar- 
riages, as requiſite to be, in the firſt place, 
enacted in every ſtate; he would have Adul- 
tery puniſhed with infamy ; and the man 
who commits it, made incapable of bearing 
any office in the common-wealth . 

In Ariſtotle's Morals, we find Adultery 
in company with theft, poiſoning, filſe- 
witneſs k. In his Oeconomics, he fepre- 
ſents the wife injured by her huſband, when 
he has any commerce with other women ||. 
In his Politics, he ſpeaks of Adultery, as 


utterly diſallowable g. os Iso- 
Made &y&74F a YEYRHNNOTHAS, 1 us LO 
rag aus. 
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Isockxxrxs, his cotempotary, expreſſes 
himſelf thus All men have the greateſt 
4 coſicetn for their children and their wives, 
* and are in the higheſt manner diſpleaſed 
« with fuch as have diſhondured them, 
« Hence the blood of numbers has been 
e thed; not has it coſt only private per- 
* ſons, but even Princes, their lives.” And 
a little after could not but condemn 
their great wickedneſs, who, having con- 
{© tracted marriage, were unmindful of 
« the obligations, under which that con- 
* traCt laid them grieving, by the liber- 
+ ties they took, thoſe, by whom they ex- 
« pected their own eaſe ſhould be through- 
© out conſulted ; and, at the ſame time, 
that they duly obſerved their other con- 
*© trats, paying no ſuch regard to their 
e matrimonial, tho' of ſo much nearer con- 


cern, and greater — than any 
" other 8 


Tar 
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Tux language of Epicurus himſelf was, 
That a wiſe man would never be con- 
« cerned with that woman, whom the 
« laws forbad him to approach . 

Anornx. of the Gentile Sages. bath 
theſe terms—< Some perfumes, they ſay, 
quite diſtract a cat: Were a woman to 
ce be in like manner affected, it would be 
<<. very wrong in her huſband, for the lit- 
« tle pleaſure they might give him, to diſ- 
<<. regard what ſhe thus ſuffer d from them: 
And when it is not from the perfumes 
he uſes, but the women to whom he re- 
« ſorts, that ſuch: diſtreſs is occaſioned his 
wife; it, certainly, is unjuſt in him, for 


< the little pleaſure he will, in that way, re- 
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% ceive, ſo to grieve and diſturb her; le 
% ſhould, rather, avoid all familiarity with 
ce the reſt of the ſex, and preſerve towards 
her an inviolable conſtancy *,” | 
Your favourite Horace, as many liber- 
ties as he allows and invites to, regards 
Adultery as the ſource of the greateſt evils 
that his country had ſuffer'd + ; and par- 
ticularly compliments Auguſtus on the ſac- 
ceſs of his endeavours to ſupprels it 4. 


AMONG the Egyptians, the wiſdom of 
whoſe laws has been ſo much commended, 


* Toy atAupey od pun pupae £xTRIRATTEA AL Aν,qu v 
AI & uTW Tas YUYAIKAS AY pId!iveiwy u THpaFpoNEY 
e wupey aureBairt, lever vv jul aT3xt3 a4 de vu 
ard fag, ana i ndov adlav Brayeay, vTw tarksyeyas 
rep ET Tovuy Teva Taxco 8 upto utruv Twy ar- 
ec, GXAd GUY YIWoperoy £Taypais, ad, 2519 nd on 
erexa unf, £71 TOISTY IoFel Kt ovp] D - 
Palkes, Adu KAN NaN epa ourgnoc, 1 
#15124 Tas yuvazts Plut, conjug præcept. 

+ Fœcunda culpz ſecula, nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, & genus, & domos, 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit, C. L. iii. O. 6. 
+ Nullis polluitur caſta domus ſtupris: 
Mos & Lex maculoſum edomuit nefas: 
Laudantur ſimili prole puerpere : 


Culpam pena premit comes. . 
C. L. iv. O. 5. ad Aug. 
the 
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the Adulterer was ſoourged 2 thouſand 


ſtrokes, and the Adultereſs had her noſe 
cut off &. 

Zaleucus, the Locrian legiſlator, enacted; 
that the Adulterer ſhould have both his eyes 
put out +: And of the wiſdom of this le- 
giſlator, Strabo, out of Epborus, has given a 
remarkable inſtance; telling us, that, before 
his time, the penalty of breaking any law 
being left to the diſcretion of the judges, 


Hie firſt expreſſed, in each law, what ſhould 


be the puniſhment of the breach of it f. 
Thx Athenian law-giver, Solon, allow'd 


any one, who caught another in Adultery, 
to kill him F. 
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Among the Romans, by the founder ef 
their Empire, the huſband and kindred of 
the Adultereſs were licens d to puniſh! her 
in ſuch: manner as they thought proper *. 
By the Law of the twelve tables, an Adul- 
terer, taken in the fat, might be ſlain +. 
How Adultery was puniſhable by the Julian 
Law, the learned are not agreed; ſome think 
it was by death, others by, baniſhment, and 
that it was not "aa - y Uthe Em- 


— ine = far having been ruilty 
of it 4.—In another, that burning wa 
general puniſhment for it under Macriaus ||. 
An a third, that the moſt cruel death 


. Auaprara I T1, u Tov a iyueyoy 8 
Kay j vu T xupiov, TAYTR IG of GUY WES 
gr ru dpd 4d 1ne{0v* ey 015 ny ep CART Of, 4 
Tis otyey cup em π¼i e ̃α VV) ja poTipe Yap TavTah * Cnjarer 
ext uo evo PMπ¹ t * The reading of the Vat. MS. is 
Jayarw Ln cure x af. Dion. Halic. L. ii. 

+ Moechum in adulterio deprehenſum impune ne- 
eato. So Mr. Selden quotes this law; Ux. Heb. ch. 12. 

t Proculum ex acceptiſſimis lidertis mori coegit, 
compertum adulterare matronas. Suet. 

I Adulterii reos ſemper vivos ſimul incendit, junctis 


eorpotibus. Jul. Capitol, 
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was inflicted, on its account, by the Em- 
peroriAutelian f. LUND 9110 

I woN'rT refer you to che ie of a 
other people, for the manner in which 
they puniſhed Adultery, tho' I could name 
ſeveral not leſs: ſevere than thoſe. already 
mentioned. If you would know any thing 
further of this kind, your curioſity may, I 
ſuppoſe, be fully ſatisfy d, by a book which 
I have 'more' than once inquir'd after,” but 
never yet met with, tho Jam told it is no 
ſcarce one. It's title you have at the bot- 
4om of this page T. All I ſhall add on the 
ſubject of Adultery is, that from the con- 
currence we find of diſtant nations - of the 
wiſeſt lawgivers—of the moſt eminent phi- 
loſophers, in treating it as a crime the moſt 
heinous; we might fitly determine there 
was ſufficient ground to believe it to be 
ſuch, tho we were not able to comprehend 
the force of the ſeveral arguments, in Ot 


* Militem,” qui Adulterium aum bolts uxore 1 
miſerat, ita punivit, ut duarum arborum capita inflecte- 
ret, & ad pedes militis deligatet, eademque {ubito di- 
mitteret, ut ſciſſus ille utrinque penderet. * 
Vopiſe. 


tiæ Cedebus 


of 
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of its guilt, that natural n furniſhes; 
ſome of which I have endeavoured to ſet 
before you in their juſt ſtrength, 

Mr next taſk is to ſhew you by — 4 ar- 
guments, excluſive of the authority of Scri- 
pture, the guilt of F ornication can be prov- 
ed. 12 01 N00 
_ WaraTEvER liberties might be allowable 
in a ſtate of nature, a quite different con- 
duct will be required of us when we are 
entered into ſociety. We, certainly, are 
then obliged to avoid every thing that can 
defeat the purpoſes, for which we are aſſo- 
ciated,  Fromthe encouragement that 
all civilized nations have given to marriage, 
we muſt be induced to conſider. the public 
welfare as greatly, promoted by it. But of 
this there can be no manner of doubt, when, 
we reflect, That to 1t is owing, firſt,” the 
certainty of our offspring, and, next, their 
due education. Both theſe particulars are 
of the greateſt conſequence to the common 
On the certainty we have of our offspring 
depends all the care we take of them all 
the pains we give ourſelves to preſerve them, 
to inſtruct them, to form their manners, to 


1 pro- 


«4 
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provide them a comfortable maintenance, 


or qualify them to gain it. | 

Ir they are not well cedeeated-if Mey | 
are untaught, unreſtrained, have not their 
minds ſeaſoned with good principles, and 

are not ſo brought up, as to uw, er 
how rightly to employ the fortune they in- 
herit, or by what boneſt methods to procure 
a ſubſiſtence; they will be as miſerable, 
as importunate appetites, ungovernable paſ- 
ſions,” vice and diftreſs can make them: 


and the publick will ſuffer as much from 


them, as it can do from ſo many perſons 
who have no notion of ſocial virtue—whoſe' 
luſts are their laws vrho, ſtrangers to 
the arts that contribute to the proſperity of 
the community, have their rational powers 


only qualifying them to be more extenſively 


miſchievous X. As, therefore, the un- 
licenſed intercourſe of the twd ſexes is an 
hindrance to marriage——indifpoſes us, or 
cauſes us to be indifferent, towards it, and 
thereby contributes to render mankind leſs 
certain of their offspring, and leſs careful 
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6f their education; it muſt be highly im- 
moral and blameable. 

Tux nice proportion obſervable - in the 
births of males and females is another ar- 
gument for the ſtrict confinement of one 
to one, which it is ſtrange how any man 
of ſenſe ſhould overlook. God hereby 
clearly points out to us, for what reſtraint 
of our defires he defigned ns, how much 
it is his will that we ſhould not, like ſo 
many bulls and goats, give our luſt its 
range. n | 
IT win, perhaps, be faid, that fuch a 
confinement of one to one may be ob- 
- ſerved, without binding ourſelves to it by 
the marrlt62otil contract. Firſt, I 
would aſk the man who ſays this, Whether 
our avoiding that contract which enforces 
fidelity to each other, is not a ſtrong proof 
that we have no intention to obſerve ſuch 
fidelity? And, whether every one who is 
fincerely refolved to obſerve it, would not 
uſe the moſt effectual check upon his li- 
centious inclinations ? 1, in the next 
place, would add, That when we are con- 
ſidering the duty of all, it is nothing to the 
purpoſe what will influence this or that par- 

ticular 


2 
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ticular perſon: we are, in ſuch a, caſe, to 
regard what will affect the generality of 
mankind—what is moſt likely to make the 
duty of all conformed to by all. 4 

My promiſe to a woman to = true to 
her may be of as much force with me, as 
any tie by which the law of man or God 
could bind me, But can I think it would 
be the ſame with a whole neighbourhood, 
with a whole communityg? If it would not 
be ſo,, and no one, Who has ſeen. the leaſt, 
of the world, can think it would be, my. 
part is, certainly, to ſubmit to ſuch a re- 
ſtraint as will hold univerſally, as will be 
a reſtraint on the reſt of my kind: And it 
muſt be very guilty in me ;to-take. the li- 
berty, in which if others ſhould allow them- 
ſelves, that roving indulgence, ſo contrary 
to the defign of nature, would ſoon pre- 
_ vail. In the ſame way he might be 
anſwered, wha would aſſert, That there 
might be a ſufficient certainty of our off- 
ſpring, and a proper education of them, 
without our entering into a married ſtate. 

Ir might be fo in a few, inſtances, but 
undoubtedly, would not in the general; 


and 
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and all moral writers are agreed, that it is 
the general good we are to conſult. 

Nox of us can be ignorant how variable 
a thing inclinarion is; and, therefore, if we 
would judge impartially, we muſt acknow- 
ledge, that were it the ſole rule for the 
conſtancy of any of either ſex to one of the 
other, there could be ray uttle n 
upon it. 0 82 
Tux marriage contract is the mot: ſo- 
lemn manner of the woman's: pledging her 
fidelity to the man, and, upon that account, 
likely to keep her more faithful to * 
2 otherwiſe would be. 

IN all the civilized d of the world 
marriage has been conſidered as the beſt ſe- 
curity, that we ſhall not have the care of 
a father, where we bear not the relation 
of one; and that they, whom we are the 
means of bringing into the world, ſhould 
be properly educated and provided for in 
it. He who will ſuppoſe that theſe 
things may be as well effected without the 
matrimonial bond, muſt determine contra- 
ry to the judgment of the wileſt part of 
"mankind in all ages and countries. 


It 
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Ir is a fact day coming under our no- 
tice, That a baſtard iſſue is in the groſſeſt 
manner neglected leſt to tho public for its 
fupport—left to thoſe to maintain, who are 
not barely indifferent what becomes! of: it, 
but who had much rather hear of the loſa, 
than the continuance, of its life, But to 


Tun oblignticn we are under to confult 
our own health, and the health of our' off- 
ſpring, furniſhes another af the 


greateſt weight, againſt the ſpecies of Lewd- 


- neſs, from which I am now difluading. 


"Tis notorious how much our conſtitutions 
are hence injured-—what' numbers are here. 
by cut off in the prime of their age—how 
few among the lewd! attain the years for 
which their natural vigour fitted them; 
and, when an advanced age is attained by 
any of them, how uneaſy it is made thro' 
— maladies derived from their paſt miſ- 
condut, Nor are the ſufferings of 


the offenders confined to-their own perſons; 


their children ſhare them; bring into the 


world a diſtempered or weak frame, and 
have it, throughout their life, their con- 
ſtant tormentor. Should this or that 


perſon 


perſon defend the roving of his haſt, as un- 
attended with theſe inconveniences, I muſt 
recur. to, the. obferyation juſt nom made, 
That, as to our practice in any inſtance, we 
are to conſider its ordinary conſequences 
what. its probable influence will be—what 
will enſue were our example to ſpread itſelf, 
were che many to. 40h upon, our principle 
who will not act with our eoaring/s and 
caution. 3 „„ 

Tur woman with whom you would be 
familiar may be conſidered, either as haying = 
hitherto preſerved her chaſtity, or as having 


proſtitute it. 1 ieren » hs fold 
J“ corrupt a, woman is a crime, than 
which chere is not, perhaps, any more 
heinous it is a erime, which may juſtly 
rank the man who commits it among the 
. worſt of villains, as the injury done by it is 
of the worſt kind, and is done under cir- 
cumſtances that in the higheſt manner ag- 
gravate it. Theheavieſt wrong it may 
truly be accounted, as ſure to make the 
poor creature who ſuffers it more or leſs un- 
happy: thro' the whole of her future life— 
It is the moſt effectual hindrance to her be- 
ing ever ee ſattled in the 27 | 
| | , 
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It entails upon ber diſhonbur and" infa- 
my; occaſions her to be deſerted by every 
friend ſhe has of character and worth, to 
be ſhunned by all whoſe acquaintance can 
profit or credit her; and if ſhe will con- 
verſe, it muſt be with thoſe who are as bad 
as herſelf, and who will be ſure to confirm 
her in, or even to increaſe her gullt.—It 
often forces her into difficulties, for the re- 
moral of which the iy under the ſtrongeſt 
' temptations to actions that her nature moſt 
abhors—It deſtroys that ſenſe of ſhame, 
which, if once loſt, is never recovered, and 
which is the only reſtraint of the ignorant 
and uneducated, from the commiſſion of 
any crimes that the law puniſhes not. 
By corrupting a woman's principles, or de- 
ſtroying that ſenſe of ſhame which is to her 
inſtead of principles, you prepare her even 
for the crimes that deſerve, and on which 
the law inflicts, the very eren puniſh- 
ment. 
Tux circumſtances, that highly agpra- 
vate the wrong thus done, ate, That 
it is done towards one who has a claim to 
our protection, whoſe leſſer diſcernment 
ought to be directed by our ſuperior— That 
| it 
2 


( 85 ] 
it is done towards one who relies upon us, 
who prefers us to all the reſt of our kind— 
That it is done under the moſt ſolemn pro- 
feſſions of affection and friendſhip, adder 
a pretence of the ſincereſt and moſt con- 
ſtant love. This injury is ſtill height- 
ened;-2s it extends to the family of the ſe. 
duced perſon. Her relations ſhare her diſ- 
honour, them it leſſens, - it grieves ; they 
not only loſe: that comfort, credit, and ad- 
vantage which they might have found, had 
the deluded woman kept her virtue, but 
they are expoſed to ſuſpicions and miſre- 
preſentations which may prove greatly to 
their prejudice ; and they, ſometimes, have 
their whole lives embittered by the miſcar- 
riage of her, on whom their care had been 
laid out, and whoſe happy ſettlement was 
the end of all their earthly hopes and 
wiſhes. 
Ex among the moſt profligate, tis cer- 
tain, very few can be found, who would 
not reſent the corrupting a daughter or a 
ſiſter, as the utmoſt indignity that could be 
offered them, as an injury not to be re- 


paired. Lay the whole of this toge- 
ther the miſchief done the woman by her 
1 cor- 


261 
carruptor the claim ſhe has to his pro- 
tection the methods le takes to deceive. 
her the hurt he does, and the grief he 
occaſions, often, to a large farnily; and ſee, 
whether a cut-purſe and highway- man are 
not almoſt ſaints, if compar'd with bam? 
whether perjury and murther can well be 
attended with a more complicated guili? 

Soros that you ſeek after ſuch wo- 
men alone, on whom temptation has already 
taken effect whoſe honour has ſurrendered 
to it: Can any thing be more evi- 
dent, than the guilt, may not I fay, the 
great guilt—of hardening thoſe wretches in 

their impudence — of giving them an en- 
couragement, which is the likelieſt method 
to increaſe their numbers of influencing 
them to continue in a courſe that muſt ſo 
grievouſly afflict all, of any worth, wha 
bear a relation to them of countenancing 
ſuch, from whoſe artifices the health and 
the fortunes of the young have the worſt 
to fear of ſupporting the peſts of fo- 
ciety, thoſe, who are the cauſes of the 
greateſt diſorders it has to lament, who, as 
they are examples of immodeſty, lazineſs, 
and the utmoſt extravagance, to their own. 
| {cx ; 
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ſex; ſe ae they, with reſpect to owns, the. 
temaptcrs to moſt of the frgyds, the r- 
beries, and unt bers, copanatted! by it? 

Wrxrns Ito diſſuade a woman from yield- 
ing to the - inſinuations; of the man that 
would corrupt her, I hoyld, to ſuch of the 
preceding ab{exrations 24 might bo appled 
to this purpoſe, add. 

FirsrT, That from the concern expreſs d 
in every family for the chaſtity of its fe- 
male relatiaus, tbey all muſt plainly ſee, that 
in very duty and gratitude towards thoſe 
who have deſerved the beſt from them, the 
preſervation of their chaſtity ought to be 
their peculiar care: 

| SeEconDLY, That modeſty is the wo- 
man's principal recommendation: And, 
whether ſhe is in high life or in low, no 
quality gains her more regard * ; * ; the beſt 
and the worſt of men joining in the eſteem 
of her, whoſe honour no ſolicitations can 
corrupt : 

TarirpLyY, That ſhe whoſe chaſtity is 
loſt, is not only ſhunned by all the worthy 
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from the leſs virtuous of ours, except what 
they expreſs towards her, either to ſerve 
their intereſt, or to gratify their luſt: her 
very corruptor, he to whom ſhe has ſacri- 
fred what ſhe had of greateſt price, is, 
uſually,” found treating her, at length, with 
indifference, and ſometimes with abbor-- 
rence + ; ba 
FovxTHLY, That the departure of a 
woman from chaſtity is one of thoſe crimes, 
the ſingle act of which denominates the 
offender a vitious perſon. In the vulgar 
phraſe, ſhe who has been once a whore is 
always one, as one act of murther makes 
the murtherer ; repentance may explate her 
guilt, but its ſtain is not to be removed; 
the infamy of it will attend her to her 
grave. And this will appear a leſs hard 
treatment, if we conſider, 

F1FTHLY, That modeſty is, in a woman, 
the chief ſecurity of her good behaviour in 
every inſtance—that any deviation from it 
prepares her for a ſtill farther, til ſhe comes, 
at length, to thoſe profligate manners, 
which are her certain, utter ruin: 

SIXTHI, . 


tw) 
| SIXTHLY, That the beſt pplicy'd cout. 
Fark agreed in ſtigmatizing the har- 


lot: She has found this treatment not on 


among Chriſtians, but in the wiſeſt heathen 
nations: even while they have tolerated her, 
for the better ſecurity of the marriage-bed, 
they have mark'd ber out as a vile, in- 
famous perſon, and obliged her to appear 
in a dreſi different from that of the re- 
putable part of the ſex. 

I $41D at my entrance on this ſubject, 
that I cofiſidered Fornication as leading to 
Adultery, and that if you have, or could be 
brought to, a juſt abhorrenee of the latter, 
you, certainly, would avoid the former. 
Why think thus you ſhall now be i in- 
form'd. 

Taz moraliſts have long ane obſerv d, 
how cloſe the connexion is between guilt in 
the inclination and in the act what the 
gradations are in guilt how inſenſible the 
tranſition is from ſmaller offences to much 
greater that none are at once very bad, 
but become ſo by paſſing from what is leſs, 
to what is more culpable. Allow in 
yourſelf any wrong inclination, you are then 
diſpoſed to conſider it under every circum- 

ſtance 


Lee 

ſtance favourable. to ict. By your thus 
favouring it, whatever dan make it ap- 
pear excuſable will be continually in your 
thoughts, and that which is blameable in it 
on ſeldom will attend to, and enn at 
duite overlook, The wrong 
inclination being ſtrengthened by ſuch pan- 
tiality to Whatever can repreſent it, either 
as quite deſenſible, dr as very perdonable ; 
the next ſtep, aum, is to comply with 
and gratif it. When reaſon is weak- 
ened by one defeat, it more eaſily receives 
a ſecond and the oftner it has yielded to 
paſſion and inelination, the leſs able it of 
courſe becomes to withſtand them , til at 
laſt its weakneſs grows ſuch, that we do 
not reſiſt the lighteſt temptations te the 
groſſeſt crimes. Into theſe crimes we 
fall not at once, becauſe we cannot at once 
diveſt ourſelves of Fear and ſhame; but 
this tho' we cannot do inſtantly, we may 
Ae and the firſt advance to * is 


+ . = - Quiſquis in a N 
Pepulitque amorem, tutus ac victor fut: 
2 blandiendo dulce mitrivit mum, 
Sed recuſat ferre, quod Tabiit, jugum. 


to 
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to be lefs ſcrupulous about. our thoughts, 
to have leſs in abhorrence whatever has any 
connection with che actions that we 1 
to be aſbamed and afraid ol. 

Vo miſt; I ſhould apprehend, admit that 
thi perfectly continent has the advantage of 
the-ihcontinent—that one would with rather 
to be the man WhO entirely commands: his 
luſt, ihan him who has it not nnfler any ſuch 
feſtraint chat there may be incemueniences 
attending its gratification in the way you 
vindicate, and that there is no one who 
does thus gratify it, but is liable to them. 
If then, under ſuch conviction, you go 
ſore lengths of incontinence, ought you 
not to think that you thereby expoſe your- 
felf to be drawn into yet greater *? 
Noy you'l ſay, I ſee guilt and inconveniences 
in theſe, that I don't perceive: in the other, 
But ir is obvious to all, that there acainqge> 


* Qui made vitio quarit, fymiliter facit, ut 0 
Me putet eum, qui ſe a Leucade præcipitaverit, ſuſti- 
nere ſe, cum velit. Ut enim id non poteſt: fic animus 
perturbatus, & incitatus, nec cohibere ſe poteſt, nec, 
qua loco vult, inſiſtere omnino: queque creſcentia 
re en Cunt vitioſa naſcentia, : 
b 8 Tul. Quæſ. L. iv. 
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AE... 
wvenzencies in thoſe other, and, I would 
hope, that I have proved them not wholly 


without guilt Let this guilt, and 
theſe inconveniences be of a {lighter nature; 


yet if you could ſubſect yourſelf to them, 
when your reaſon and conſcience were in 
the beſt condition to guard you from them, 
you, aſſuredly, will not withſtand the allure- 
ment to what has greater inconveniences, 
and greater guilt attending it, when your 
reaſon and conſcience are in no ſuch cone 
dition to ſecure you when the conſidera- 
tions of prudence and duty have already 
given way to your luſt— when it has ex- 
perienced the vain reſiſtance they can make, 

by having been an over · match for them. 
Brsipzs, it will often happen, that the 
greater crime muſt appear attended with 
fewer preſent inconveniences — with leſs 
expence to you with leſs hazard both of 
your health and reputation : If then your 
luſt urges you to its gratification, and you 
find an opportunity for it ſo inviting — ſo 
without any bad conſequence to yourlſelf, 
that you can, perhaps, ever in this world 
apprehend; the guilt of the action may 
very reaſonably be ſuppoſed likely to be 
over: 


[ 43 ] 
over-looked by you: I may juſtly believe, 
that the inſtant pleaſure, and, ſeemingly, 
remote danger from it will hinder you, 
either from regarding the action as at all 
faulty, or from conſidering the degree in 
which it is ſo, In your cooler hours 
you may, I grant, eaſily diſcern, with what 
different degrees of guilt your impure de- 
fires may be gratify'd ; but this you will 
not do, when thoſe defires ar. reiſed-— 
when they are preſſing when the object 
that inflames them is at hand — when the 
minute is favourable, to the full of your 
wiſhes. = You muſt know yourſelf very 
little, if you can ſuppoſe, that in ſuch a 
ſituation, you ſhall retain your ſcruples. No, 
Sir, Luſt indulged will not be reaſoned with. 
A fiercer affection the mind of man knows 
not . To expect that you can give it a 

looſe 


* Omne adeo genus in terris hominumque fera- 
rumque, | 
Et genus equoreum, pecudes, pictæque volucres, 
In fuiras ignemque ruunt: amor omnibus idem. 


Georg Libs iii. 242, &c, 
Quid Javenis, magnum cui verſat in oſſibus ignem 


Durus amor? nempe abruptis turbata PR 
_C G 2 Notte 
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looſe only to ſuch a certain point, is as ro- 
mantic, as to imagine that you may give 
way to your anger, without tranſgreſſing 
the limits that prudence would preſcribe to 
it. 4 

I nave given you the ſenſe of ſome of 
thoſe heathen Legiſlators and Philoſophers, 
whoſe authority is of greateſt weight with 
you, on an adulterous intercourſe ; and ſhalt 
now add their thoughts on that ſpecies of 
Lewdneſs which I have been laſt cenfur- 
ing. 

Br a law of $616, which made it fi- 
mous for any not to maintain their parents, 
the ſons of harlots were exempted from the 
maintenance of their fathers cx. 

PL Aro would have it to be appointed by | 
law-—— That whoever is concerned with 
any woman, but his lawful wife, ſhall be in- 


Nocte natat cæca ſerus freta ; quem ſuper ingens 
Porta tonat cceli, & ſcopulis illiſa reclamarit' 
Aequora z nec miſeri poſſunt revocare Parents, | 
Nec moritura ſuper crudeli funere virgo. 


Thid. 258, &c. 
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famo and ihcapable of bearing an office 
in — er u. 

Ericunvs's language is moſt unfavour= 
able to-the unlicenſed gratification of Luſt; 
paſſing this cenſure upon it ( That. it can 
« never profit, and it is very well if it does, 
«not hurt r. 

Epirus ſpeaks of it; as + incumbent. 
upon us to have no commerce with women, 
before marriage r. 
ACCoRDING to Muſonius The inter- 
courſe of the ſexes which is not according 
to law; tho it be nat adulterous, is yet, 
univerſally, reptoachful, as it proceeds from 
incontinence. Were the proper govern- 
ment of ourſelves attended to, we thould. 
ſhun the hatlot, whatever her condition 
was: familiarity with her is diſhoneſt and 
baſe . hoo 
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Poxrurxv ſays That where the ſtate 
has made no law againſt harlots, yet the in- 
famy with which they are noted, would in- 
duce any man of a very moderate degree of 
virtue, to think it a reproach to reſort to 
them. | 

Tu ſentiments of Simplicius are—That 
to live chaſtly before marriage, beſides its 
being advantageous 'on other accounts, is 
alſo in juſtice requiſite on this That the 
man ſhould come to his wife as chaſte, as 
he expects to find her +. 

 Carvs Gracchus, in a ſpeech to the Ro- 

man people, repreſenting his behaviour, 
during his reſidence, as Queſtor, in Sardi- 
nia, fays—*© If any whore entred my 
te houſe, account me the moſt abandoned 
« of men.” | 
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THe penalties of the Julian law extended 
not only to an adulterous intercourſe but 
to an impure one with any ſingle woman of 
liberal condition, x. 

Wnar is the acknowledgment of Ho- 
race himſelf? 4 


Nuit bec ſapientia quondam 
Concubitu prohibere yago, 


An if it eannot but ſem moſt inhu- 
man to tempt any to what will utterly de- 


ſtroy their credit, lt Ole, be anne 
to; 


Virgo, dum intacia manet, tum cara 


ſuis, ſed 

Cum caſhum amifit, pollute engere, 
florem, 

Nec pueris jucunda nanet, nec cura 
puellis. 


* Nuß. 


* Lege Julia ſtupri flagitium punitur, cum quis, 
fine vi, vel virginem, vel viduam honeſte viventem, 
ſtupraverit. Poenam autam eadem irrogat ſtupratori- 
bus, fi honeſti ſunt, publicationem partis dimidiz bo- 
'norum ; {i humiles, corporis coercitionem cum . 
tione. Inſtitut. Lib. 4. Tit. 18. 

Stuprum committit, qui liberam mulierem, "onnkus; 
tudinis cauſa, non matrimonii, retinet, Modeſtin. 
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